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I- Introduction 

At one of the high points of the Egyptian national struggle for independence, in the 1930s, at a time 
when the handicapped democratic-liberal experience was being further undermined by the King's 
interventions, the Fascist propaganda was roaring high in Europe and across the Mediterranean in 
neighbouring Italian occupied Libya. Fascism did not only raise the banner of nationalism, national 
dignity and national salvation; but it also presented itself as a seemingly “effective” alternative to 
impotent liberalism and democratic experiences of Central and South Europe. That it had an effect 
on the minds and souls of many Egyptian political activists of the time is beyond doubt, that its 
effect transcended this time and continued even after the fall of Fascist European regimes by the 
end of World War II is an interesting question that is worth researching. 

Recent works (e.g.: Gershoni 2014) have discussed the extent of Fascist and Nazi influence 
on Arab and Egyptian intellectual life in the Interwar period. Such a debate was not far from the 
1952 regime and the Nasserist regime, many key figures of which had their first political awareness 
and activism in such period. The then young officers were members in two organizations, the 
Young Egyptians and Muslim Brotherhood, which are alleged in these works to have been 
influenced by Fascism. Some of them also had secret communications with the Fascist-led Axis' 
forces invading Egypt from the West during World War II. These reinforced the claim that these 
young officers who came to power a decade later were ideologically strongly influenced by 
Fascism. In the 1950s, the Nasserist rising regime was even superficially condemned as Fascist in 
some Western Media. The claims were basically originating from Israeli media and sympathizing 
organizations and focused on the ill-treatment of the regime for the, then existing, Egyptian Jewish 
minority (Beinin 1996). Claims of being comparable to Fascism (Payne 1995), or denying such 
claims (Waterbury 1983) are since then scattered in works of many scholars. Concrete works on 
assessing the issue are rather inadequate or missing. 

This paper is trying to investigate this claim through tracking the possible ideological 
footprints of Interwar European Fascism on Nasserism. In other words, the research question is 
whether there was an ideological influence of Interwar European Fascism on Nasserism? This 
investigation would be guided by both ideology and practices. If the claim presented above is really 
true, then one should detect similarities in ideology and practices between Nasserism and Fascism. 


Undergoing such a comparative analysis should also account for alternative explanations, since 


perceived similarities could be attributed to reasons other than Fascist influence on key figures in 
the Nasserist regime. Alternative explanations could rest on influences from other bodies of thought 
or the existence of common socioeconomic conditions fostering similar actions. Understanding this, 
a number of hypothesis are being formulated. If they were right, the alleged Fascist influence on 
Nasserism should be detected in the latter's beliefs and actions with regard to four aspects central to 
Interwar Fascism. These are namely: extreme nationalism, militaralism, non-traditional 
authoritarianism, and rivalry to certain ideological groups, specifically: Liberals, Communists and 
Conservatives. Furthermore, no alternative explanations for such similarities should exist, that is to 
say explanations other than a Fascist influence on Nasserism (whether direct or indirect). 

Knowing that the literature lacks such an analysis highlights the novelty of this work. 
Research has previously focused on tracking the possible links between key figures of the Nasserist 
regime and Interwar Fascist regimes; or it has only hinted to similarities, not to mention 
propaganda-induced works motivated by the trial to defame the Nasserist regime. By this approach 
analysing the issue in more depth, while tracking footprints rather than mutual links of contact, and 
accounting for alternative explanations, I hope I could add something valuable to the literature on 


this topic. 


II- Theoretical perspective 


a. Characteristics of Interwar European Fascism 

Almost a century after the March to Rome which brought Fascism to history, consensus on a 
definition for Fascism is missing in the literature (Bauerkémper 2006, 543). Fascism had lots of 
variant models ranging from German Nazism to the Interwar Central and Eastern European Fascism 
passing through the Spanish and Italian Fascist experiences. No authoritative thinker has appeared, 
such as Marx or Lenin with regard to Communism, depending on whom we can evaluate what 
should be authentic Fascist actions. The many variants of regimes and movements which were 
referred to as Fascist further complicate the issue. This is what induced Eatwell (1992), for instance, 
to deny that Fascism has a consistent body of thought, thinking of it as rather revolving around 
general themes, which the work identified in a "spectral- syncretic" model. Fascist thought was 
dynamic; and the various resultant forms of Fascist manifestations were shaped by the interaction 
with different socio-economic settings in which the Fascists existed which forced them to 
accommodate. However, many common thread lines could be detected from the various regimes 
and movements which were referred to as Fascist, allowing a plethora of works analysing Fascism 


in general and its variants. 


In this work, Fascism is defined according to ideology and actions. I identify four main 
general themes for Fascism which are: extreme nationalism; militant nature and orientation; non- 
traditional authoritarianism; and being anti-Communist, anti-Liberal, and anti-Conservative. Below, 
I am going to discuss each of these in some detail. Since the contact that is assumed to have 
happened between key Nasserist figures and Fascist movements was mainly with Fascist Italy 
(1922-1945) and Germany (1933-1945), special focus is placed on these two experiences, with the 
Italian Fascist experience being regarded as the pioneer. 


Extreme nationalism is perhaps the characteristic of Fascism on which there is _ big 





consensus (Payne 1995; Griffin 1991; Mann 2012). Fascist Nationalist goals varied. In the Italian 
and German cases, however, they had the dream of reviving an old empire whether a new Roman or 
Germanic Reich. Fascist Nationalism was of integral ethnocultural character.’ The distinction in the 
literature between ethnocultural (or integral) and civic Nationalisms is quite common. Civic 
Nationalism refers to a common identity and perceived common destiny based on sharing residence 
in a “common territorial homeland”, despite of (or regardless of) having different ancestry. On the 
contrary, ethnocultural Nationalism is centred on a mythical belief of sharing a common ancestry 
which is further reinforced by “contemporary similarities” of “physiognomy, language or religion” 
(Brown 2000, 51). Given such ethnocultural focus, Fascism exhibits, according to Mann (2012), no 
tolerance to racial or cultural diversity; it accepts only an organic view of the nation. Burleigh and 
Wippermann (1992), as well as Passmore (2002), added racism to ultra-nationalism as being 
foundational beliefs of Fascism; yet, Payne (1996) pointed that this is not supported by empirical 
studies on Fascist experiences including Italy (Bauerkamper 2006, 544). To the contrary, De Grand 
(1995), and Petersen and Schieder (1998), point to Italian racially-induced atrocities in its invading 
campaigns in the Balkans and Ethiopia as providing evidence for Italian Fascist racism 
(Bauerkamper 2006, 544). 

Nationalism overrode any material individual interest, and dictated economic policy 
accordingly. Other than having broad policy lines, Fascism had no solid economic program." In the 
words of Di Lorenzo (1994), Fascist economic policy meant "interventionist industrial policy", 
protectionism and mercantilism. This was induced by trials to resist "transnational capitalism" and 
Globalization, and was to be realized through economic planning (Mann 2012). In general, unlike 
Communist and socialist states, Fascist active intervention through planning did not mean 
nationalizing private interests. Rather Fascist regimes entered often with private capital in 


partnerships controlled by the state (Di Lorenzo 1994). 


The militant orientation of Fascist movements and regimes represents the second main 
characteristic. As highlighted by Mann (2012), this militancy includes both para-militancy practiced 
by political movements before coming to power, and state militancy against other nations when 
Fascists hold power. As para-militants, Fascists seek "the militarization of political relationships 
and style" through "a mass party militia" (Payne 1995, 7). Before their power ascendancy, both 
Fascists in Italy and Germany were keen on establishing special uniform-dressed paramilitary 
organizations which were engaged in violence, mainly against leftists. 

As evident from Fascist practices once in power in Italy and Germany, the militant nature 
was soon transferred to state practices urging for war and expansion. The Fascist doctrine written by 
Mussolini and Gentile in 1932 stated that: "War alone keys up all human energies to their maximum 
tension and sets the seal of nobility on those peoples who have the courage to face it". They 
concluded: "all doctrines which postulate peace at all costs are incompatible with Fascism". No 
more evidence could be provided on the extreme militancy of Fascist regimes but the various wars 


the Fascist regimes were involved in. 


Non-traditional authoritarianism is the third main characteristic. In comparison to other 





authoritarian movements, Fascism tries to develop totalitarian and corporatist authoritarian 
structures, whenever circumstances allow such a development. The two dimensions can crosscut. 
Another pillar of Fascist authoritarianism is stressing the presence of a charismatic leader on top of 
the movement or state (Payne 1995, 7; Passmore 2004, 336-337). 

Totalitarianism as a term first appeared in Fascist Italy by Gentile (Payne 1995, 121). In the 
words of Mussolini and Gentile (1932): 


"Fascism, is totalitarian, and the Fascist State-a synthesis and a unit inclusive of all values-interprets, 
develops, and potentates the whole life of a people. No individual or groups (political parties, 


cultural associations, economic unions, social classes) outside the state". 
Such an ability to control, or to seek to control, every aspect of life is nothing but modern, and was 
not anticipated by traditional authoritarian regimes. Unlike other forms of authoritarianism, 
Totalitarianism was looking for mass support, tried to create a mass party or organization, and 
developed a strong mass media apparatus. Arendt (1958) argued that Totalitarianism targets the 
indifferent masses who regard the Totalitarian leader as their “functionary”. A manipulated strong 
mass media would be important for wining the masses, as argued by Arendt (1958), through 
indoctrination. Such a mass media was only possible with modern inventions such as the radio, 
Cinema, Camera and the TV. On the other hand, Totalitarianism did not mean exercising power 
only by consent and indoctrination; "no individual or groups outside the state" meant also crushing 
any possible opposition. A system of terror with secret police, concentration camps...etc. was 


developed to enforce conformity on the masses. Suspicion was enough for prosecution. 


Despite of the term's origins, Italian Totalitarianism was, however, incomplete. In reality, 
Mussolini's power was shared with the King, the bureaucracy and the religious institution 
represented by the Vatican (Baehr 2007, 102). German Fascism provided, on the other hand, a more 
concrete totalitarian experience, as pointed out by Arendt (1958). At any case, Fascists, by having 
to accommodate with other sociopolitical powerful players, had more Totalitarian objectives than 
their ability to achieve in practice (Mann 2012, 319). 

Fascist authoritarianism is also characterized by corporatism, regarding society as a corpus 
with functioning and coordinated members cutting through classes, and directed harmoniously by (a 
brain) the head of the regime (Waterbury 1983, 309). The organic view of society under 
corporatism meant also transcending class differences and conflict, integrating societal groups into 
corporative institutions (Mann 2012). This organic view of society can be manifested in "social 
corporatism", where the composing units are arranged into "a limited number of singular, 
compulsory, non-competitive, hierarchically-ordered and functionally differentiated categories", 
under the state's espouses; these organized units have "representational monopoly" for their 
respective categories (Pinto 2014). This is how Fascist regimes controlled labor unions, but also, 
as in Italy, capitalists (Di Lorenzo 1994). By bringing labor unions to the state's orbit, stated 
Mussolini and Gentile (1932), the Fascist state allow them to be a part of a “corporative system in 
which divergent interests are coordinated and harmonized in the unity of the state". Organic unity 
can also be manifested in "political corporatism", where political representation is based on the 
organic units of society, such as: interest organizations, professional associations, and local power 
groups. This is meant to function as an advisory, or even a legislative body, replacing 
parliamentarianism which is based on "individual-centered electoral model of representation" (Pinto 
2014, 89). According to Pinto (2014), the Fascist experience of Italy was characterized by both 
strong social and political corporatism. 

Stressing on a charismatic leader is yet another trait of Fascist authoritarianism. Nothing 
elaborates this dimension better than the charisma enjoyed by Hitler and Mussolini. The Fascist 
stress on hierarchy seemed to have led to their emphasis on strong leaders (Eatwell 1992, 185). 
Titles such as J] Duce and the Fiihrer clearly show that the chiefs of the two Fascist regimes of Italy 
and Germany were not meant to be just heads of state or ruling figures, but rather leaders of 
historical significance for the nation. 

It is important here to say that the three traits of Fascist non-traditional authoritarianism 
highlighted above are not individually confined to Fascism. Totalitarianism, as elaborated by 
Arendt (1958) included the Soviet Union under Stalin. Corporatism was initially a movement 


supported by the Catholic Church (Pinto 2014). Neither does charismatic leadership means Fascism. 


It is rather the combination of these traits in a ruling regime that makes a distinctive outlook of 


Fascist authoritarianism. 


Anti-Communism, _anti-Liberalism, and _anti-Conservatism, all-together, could be 





represented as the fourth feature of Fascist movements and regimes (Payne 1995, 7). They may, 
however, temporarily allay themselves to one or more of these powers according to circumstances. 
To some extent, Fascist movements were a reaction to a leftist threat; and, thus, they identified 
Communism from the start as their enemy. "Fascism is therefore opposed to Socialism to which 
unity within the state ... is unknown, and which sees in history nothing but the class struggle", 
affirmed Mussolini and Gentile (1932). Putting the Fascist Doctrine into practice, Italy and 
Germany witnessed fierce street fights between Fascists and leftists; then once Fascists were in 
power, Socialists and Communists were heavily persecuted. The Spanish Civil War and the German 
invasion of the USSR in 1941 were international ideological confrontations between Fascism and 
leftist regimes. 

Nevertheless, a deeper look would reveal that such animosity with Marxism didn't mean 
total abandonment of leftist practices or rhetoric. In fact, Fascists took much from the group activity 
of the left. They also adopted, in Germany and Italy, welfare programs for the workers (Eatwell 
1992, 165-184). The Nazi Party was enjoying considerable support from a big segment of the 
workers who voted for it in various elections and constituted third of the party membership (Berger 
2000, 133-134). 


Fascism was also against liberalism. 

"Anti-individualistic, the Fascist conception of life stresses the importance of the state and accepts 
the individual only in so far as his interests coincide with those of the state... It is opposed to 
classical liberalism... Liberalism denied the state in the name of the individual; Fascism reasserts" 


(Mussolini and Gentile, 1932). 

Their anti-Liberal sentiments made them against democracy. Mussolini and Gentile (1932) regarded 
democracy as a “lie of political equalitarianism’, “collective irresponsibility”, and a “myth of 
felicity and indefinite progress". No party was to be permitted outside of the state. 

Neither were Fascism a representation of conservatism. According to Mussolini and Gentile 
(1932), "monarchical absolutism is of the past, and so is ecclesiolatry" as well as "feudal privileges" 
and society's division into "closed and un-communicating castes". The Fascist State is "not 
reactionary but revolutionary", asserted the doctrine. Fascists in Italy and Germany, however, allied 


themselves at many instances with conservatives. 


b. Routes of Fascist influence on Nasserism 

On the 23rd of July 1952, a group of well-organized medium ranked army officers took hold of 
various strategic posts in Cairo and proclaimed through the radio their “revolution”. Two years 
after, after a fierce power struggle, Gamal Abdel Nasser evolved as the uncontested ruler of Egypt 
for the next 16 years. 

In his search for political orientation, the young pre-1952 Abdel Nasser joined more than 
one organization of non-liberal orientations. At different times, Abdel Nasser joined the Secret 
Organization of the Muslim Brotherhood (Mohei El-Din 1992), and the Young Egypt-or Misr Al- 
Fatah (Saleh 1990, 34). Established few months after Hitler's ascendancy to power, Young Egypt 
was the par excellence Fascist party of Egypt in the Interwar period, as suggested by many scholars 
including Hirszowicz, Stefan Wild and Bernard Lewis (Gershoni 2014, 6, 21, 23). The uncontested 
leader of Young Egyptians, “Ahmed Hussein’, stressed on the Arab-Islamic and Egyptian 
identities, raising "Egypt is over the rest" as a slogan. Foreign-named shops and non-Egyptian 
products were to be boycotted. In imitation to European Fascist movements, the Young Egyptians 
adopted the green shirts uniforms (Saleh 1990, 27-28). The party had even links with Fascist Italy; 
and took part in the Nazi Rally in Nurnberg in 1936 (Vatikiotis 1991, 331). To all of this can be 
added its ‘anti-Semitist' tendencies (Laskier 1991, 209), although this could be attributed to the 
growing intensity of the Arab-Israeli conflict rather than a genuine racist tendency. 

Renamed into the "Socialist Party", the movement's rhetoric shifted more to the left in the 
late 1940s. It remained, however, anti-Communist, and strongly nationalist stressing on Arab Unity 
and anti-colonialism. Socialism seemed to serve the movement's objectives of liberation from 
colonialism and international capital. Nationalization of factors of production was believed to block 
international capital flow and with it the rationale for colonialism (Al-Bashri 2002, 477). This 
included big industries, public utilities and the Suez Canal, but without, however, extinguishing 
private ownership altogether (Saleh 1990, 30-31; Al-Bashri 2002, 473-479). Land reform was 
called for, including land confiscation from landlords, land redistribution on the deprived as well as 
establishing collectives in the countryside. Other than some liberal slogans defending personal 
freedoms, the program and the rhetoric of the party became an interesting mix between 
Nationalism, Socialism and Political Islam. The party claimed that Socialism is based on Islam (AlI- 
Bashri 2002, 477). A set of contradictory ideas from different ideologies were, thus, blended 
together. 

Interestingly, the Young Egyptians seemed to impact more than any other on Abdel Nasser's 
political orientation, as a comparison between the program of Young Egypt and Abdel Nasser's 
regime's policies would reveal. Vatikiotis (1978) (also Vatikiotis 1991) argued that the Fascist and 


the semi-Fascist organizations, such as the Young Egypt, which Abdel Nasser and his companions 


joined, affected "their worldview, their policies, and their modes of operation" (Greshoni 2014, 16). 
Furthermore, there is some evidence on their sympathy and even collaboration with the Axis as 
their forces were approaching Alexandria during the Second World War; a literary example of such 
evidence is Anwar Al-Sadat' memoirs: "The secrets of the Egyptian Revolution". Years after, the 
Nasserist regime allegedly provided asylum for many Nazi scientists and politicians (Gershoni 


2014, 3, 11). 


c. Alternative ideological influences 
It is unimaginable to account for every possible body of thought that could have influenced 
Nasserism. Understanding this, I am reducing the discussion to the ideologies that gained 
significant popularity in pre-1952 Egypt. Such a popularity increases the probability that these 
ideologies influenced in a way or another the minds of key figures of the post-1954 Nasserist 
regime, and through them the beliefs and actions of the regime. Other than Fascism, I here argue 
that the most significant political movements/ideologies of the pre-1952 era, in an irrespective 
order, were: Political Islam, Liberalism, Conservatism, and Communism. 

As suggested above, the influence of Fascism could have been transferred directly through 
contacts with Interwar Fascist regimes or literature, or indirectly through the Young Egypt 
movement. Political Islam, represented by the Muslim Brotherhood movement, had its direct 
contact with the regime, since many prominent figures of the Nasserist regime were former 
members of the movement, including Abdel Nasser himself. Liberalism was represented by the 
biggest political party in Egypt at that time, Al-Wafd. But the influence of Liberalism on key 
Nasserist figures could have been also transferred via intellectual contact with Britain, the 
occupying force for more than seven decades. Conservatism was represented by the royal 
establishment and the landlords. They had strong presence in the army and there were many pro- 
King political parties, providing them with a significant space on the intellectual arena of that time. 
Finally, Communism, represented by various political parties, the most significant of which was 
“hedeto’’, had its different routes to the regime. One of the key Free Officers, Khaled Mohei el-Din, 
and another who played a significant role in the takeover, Youssef Siddiq, were Communists. Then, 
in the late 1960s, many Communists were integrated to the regime. Clearly, there is enough reason 
to think that, for each of these movements/ideologies, a reasonable chance existed to exert an 
influence on the minds of key figures of the Nasserist regime. 

There is still another alternative independent factor other than intellectual contact. 
Depending on an institutional economic perspective, common existing institutions and 
socioeconomic conditions could foster the adoption of similar political institutions. For instance, 


Acemoglu and Robinson (2006) argued that democracy is less likely to evolve in a feudal society 


because of its existential threat on landlords with regard to wealth redistribution; they accordingly 
exert harsh resistance for democratization. On the other hand, radicalism is widely believed in the 
literature to be fostered by rapid urbanization." If this perspective is true, then sharing institutional 
settings and socioeconomic conditions with Interwar Italy and Germany could have induced the 
emergence of an Egyptian regime sharing some of the characteristics of Interwar Fascism. This 
would have been the case regardless to the presence of a direct or indirect intellectual influence. 
Putting these points into consideration, I can now proceed to highlighting the hypothesis and 


alternatives to help in answering this paper's research question. 


IIT-Hypotheses 

If Interwar European Fascism did influence Nasserism, then one should detect such an influence in 
the actions and beliefs of the Nasserist regime. Moreover, those actions and beliefs should be more 
consistent with Fascism than any other body of thought. Given this, the following hypotheses could 
be presented. 
HI: The Nasserist regime's ideology and actions with regard to Nationalism match their 
counterparts in Interwar European Fascism more than other alternative movements/ideologies. 
This could be divided to the following sub-hypothesis: 

H 1a: Similarity between both with regard to intensity of the Nationalist outlook. 

H1b: Similarity with regard to ethnocultural Nationalism 

H 1c: Similarity with regard to racism. 

H1d: Similarity with regard to nationalist-induced governmental policies. 
H2: The Nasserist regime's ideology and actions with regard to militancy match their counterparts 
in Interwar European Fascism more than other alternative movements/ideologies. 
H3: The Nasserist regime's ideology and actions with regard to the political system match their 
counterparts in Interwar European Fascism more than other alternative movements/ideologies. 
H4:; The Nasserist regime's ideology and actions with regard to animosity towards Communism, 
Liberalism and Conservatism match their counterparts in Interwar European Fascism more than 
other alternative movements/ideologies. 
H5; Pre-1952 Egypt did not share similar institutional and socioeconomic factors with Interwar 
Italy and Germany. 

A high probability that a strong Fascist influence existed on Nasserism would be realized if 
the five hypotheses were accepted. The opposite case (low probability for the existence of 
influence) would be detected from rejecting the five hypotheses. The following discussion would 


address the above-presented hypotheses. Table 1 provides a summary of this discussion. 


IV- Discussion on the hypothesis 


a. HI: On nationalism 
Reading through Abdel Nasser's main work "Philosophy of the Revolution" (Abdel Nasser 1958), 
one can notice the immense presence of two central aspects: Nationalism and military struggle for 
achieving nationalist goals. Everything in this Nasserist view seemed to be centred around the 
Egyptian nation (partly the Arab world as well) and how to safeguard its independence. Egyptian 
history was regarded as a continuous struggle for achieving such an objective, against foreign 
invaders or rulers whether Mamluks, Ottomans or British. Political independence and anti- 
colonialism proved to be the regime's objectives in practice as well. The first announcement of the 
objectives of the Free Officers' movement almost exclusively focused on national liberation and the 
creation of a strong army (Mohei el-Din 1992). This induced the immediate negotiation of British 
evacuation from their Suez Canal military Basis even at the expense of losing the Sudan. It also 
induced the intensification of military and economic relations with the Soviet Union and the Eastern 
Block, the nationalization of the Suez Canal in 1956, and refusing to join Western-backed Middle 
Eastern alliances such as the Baghdad Pact. 

But national independence was soon interwoven with another nationalist dimension, Arab 
Nationalism. Abdel Nasser (1958) stressed on Egypt's Arab identity, with the Arab circle being the 
most important of his highlighted three regional circles encompassing Egypt (the other two being 
Africa and the Islamic World). He regarded the whole Arab region as a unity, affirmed the 
centrality of the Palestinian cause for Arabs and Egyptians, and hinted at the need for regional 
Egyptian leadership. Abdel Nasser's Arab and Egyptian nationalist orientations matched to a great 
extent that of the Young Egyptians. In such nationalism, Arab identity and Islam were stressed, as 
clear from the 1962 National Charter, and later in the provisional constitution of 1964.” In practice, 
the state had committed itself to this cause from the beginning by heavily supporting the Algerian 
Revolution in 1955, the unification with Syria (1958-1961), and military intervention in Yemen 
(1962-1967). Even after disbanding its union with Syria, Egypt retained the name of the "Arab 
United Republic", dropping Egypt altogether from the name of the state. The red, white and black 
flag of the Arab unity was also kept and was shared among Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Yemen. Nasserist 
groups mushroomed in Arab countries. Egypt's commitment to defend Syria brought a series of 
political reactions leading finally to the War of 1967. 

If Nasserist Nationalism was comparable in its intensity with Fascist Nationalism (even if it 
was anti-colonial rather than empire-oriented), whether it was ethnocultural or civic could be 


debated. From one side, Abdel Nasser (1958, 16-18) hinted at the idea of common ancestry of 


endogenous Egyptians who had for centuries suffered from oppression from foreign occupying 
empires or rulers. From the other, the book spoke about an ordinary Egyptian family with its 
different roots from Egyptian peasantry and Turkish origins being blended. In practice, however, a 
more ethnocultural dimension was exhibited in the regimes’ nationalist attitude towards certain 
minorities and foreigners, and the stress on an Arab common identity. This could have arguably 
been induced by the Suez War when a climax of anti-foreigners' zeal in Egypt was reached. This 
even targeted the Greeks, who had for long lived in Egypt and had no connection with the 
belligerents. Their community fell from 140 thousand before the 1952 Revolution to only 30 
thousands in the mid-1960s (Laskier 1991, 208-209). Laskier (1991) attested that this was largely 
because of the regime's policies in the aftermath of the Suez War. However, Kazamias (2009, 18- 
20, 24) contested this view and argued that the Greek exodus, rather than being attributed to anti- 
foreign sentiments, was largely caused by the Nationalization decisions of the early 1960s. These 
decisions denied the Greek community from their bourgeois leadership and its clientele network. 
On the other hand, the case of Jews was the mostly observed, since their community, a big part of 
which lived in Egypt for millennia, was decimated during the Nasserist era. It could be argued that 
the nationalist sentiment against the Jews was a mixture of anti-foreign independence tendency and 
Pan-Arabism. Both have culminated because of the struggle in Palestine and then the various Arab- 
Israeli wars. Egypt's Jewish community was a mixture of different groups; some had Egyptian 
nationality; but others retained foreign citizenship, despite of living for decades in Egypt. Many 
Jews were successful capitalists owning great investments in Egypt. Being foreign and controlling 
much of the Egyptian capital at the zenith of nationalist zeal, together with suffering from 
allegations of sympathizing with the Zionist project, made the capitalist Jews a target for the regime 
which confiscated the properties of many of them. Animosity was not confined to capitalist Jews, 
however, and, after 1956, the regime expelled foreign Jews and induced Egyptian Jews to leave 
(Beinin 1996, 71). The general anti-foreign national independence drive continued in the 1960s; and 
lands owned by foreigners were confiscated in the first half of the 1960s (Vatikiotis 1991, 399). 
Nasserist Nationalism was not based on racial superiority of an Egyptian or Arab race. As 
mentioned above, there was an acknowledgement of Egyptian people's mixed racial origins. Yet, 
anti-Jewish sentiments were common in Nasserist Egypt, as was the case since 1948. However, as 
Beinin (1996) suggested, to think of this as a Nazi-style anti-Semitism, as the Israeli propaganda 
depicted it then, would be way too much of an exaggeration. Furthermore, Achcar (2012a) in his 
study on Egyptian Al-Ahram newspaper articles, a newspaper which at that time greatly represented 
the Nasserist regime ideology, showed how it was keen on differentiating between Jews from one 
side and Zionism and Israel from the other. This was used to deny the anti-Semitism of the 


Nasserist regime, as well as its disapproval of Nazi horrible practices in this aspect. 


On the other hand, Nationalism was so central that most of the Nasserist experience could be 
arguably understood based on it. The influence was not confined on domestic or foreign policy, but 
also on economic policies. In 1961, the Nasserist regime adopted what it referred to as the "Socialist 
Decrees" undergoing wide nationalization for big private enterprises and interests. State planning 
and public enterprises would dominate the economy for the rest of the Nasserist era, providing the 
state with a socialist outlook consistent with its position in the international arena as an important 
Soviet allay. Nevertheless, Abdel Nasser was in reality a pragmatic leader without a concrete 
ideology (Abdel Nasser 1966, 25-36). In the regime's first phase (1952-1956) the state encouraged 
private capitalism fueled by hopes of bringing Western investments. Disappointed by US refusal to 
fund the High Dam project, and the relatively humble economic activities of domestic private 
capital, this phase came to an end. A phase of a (mixed) "guided capitalist" economy followed, 
starting with the nationalization of foreign enterprises in the aftermath of the Suez War (Dessouki 
1982, 57-58). The ambitious five-year plan starting in 1959/1960 provided further incentive for 
nationalization as the dream of creating a powerful national economy was allegedly hidered by the 
unsatisfactory investment behaviour of Egyptian businessmen (Dessouki 1982). Thus, as argued by 
Vatikiotis (1991, 396), it was hardly an ideologically-inspired socialist drive. Adopting Soviet 
centralization, planning and public enterprises was based on technical considerations for 
effectiveness (Ayubi 1992, 94). Together with the nationalizations, agricultural land ownership was 
further limited. Rather than being a purely socialist transformation, it could have arguably been 
induced by the wish to liquidate the power of the landed Aristocracy (Vatikiotis 1991, 395, 399). 

Arguably, Nasserist economic policy is better understood as one which placed national 
interest before private one. As argued by Ayubi (1992), Socialism was meant for fostering national 
independence and state building. Nationalization of private interests was arguably an extreme 
measure motivated by a similar concern encountered by Italian and German Fascists in their trial to 
subject the economy to state control and create a powerful economy. Unlike the two countries, the 
Egyptian industrial bourgeoisie was weak, and much of the invested capital was foreign-owned 
before 1952. Both of these factors induced the regime to expand the role of the state through direct 
ownership of factors of production rather than entering in partnerships, as was the case for instance 
in Fascist Italy. Neither were welfarist policies adopted by the Nasserist regime (e.g.: favorable 
working conditions, and minimum wages) of exclusively socialist tone. As discussed earlier in this 
paper, Fascist Italy and Germany had also welfare policies. 

To sum up the discussion on the comparability between Nasserism and Inter-War European 
Fascism with respect to Nationalism, both seem to share much on the four discussed aspects. 
Nasserism as Fascism placed nationalist concerns in a central role. There are no solid grounds to 


assume that Nasserism was racist basing its animosity to foreign elements on claims of biological or 


even cultural superiority. Actions taken against foreign inhabitants or certain minorities could be 
understood, however, as reflections of national independence zeal and search for cultural 
conformity. The latter indicates a more ethnocultural Nationalist dimension matching its counterpart 
in Fascist Germany and Italy. Nasserist economic policy was one of economic Statism placing 
nationalist interest before any considerations, the same as was the case in Fascist Italy and 
Germany. 

Could these aspects characteristic to Nasserist Nationalism had emerged from other 
ideological influences? Did any of the Liberal Wafdists, conservative Royalists, Islamist Muslim 
Brothers and Communist Hedeto members shared these beliefs with the Nasserist regime? To start 
with, Young Egypt's program agreed almost totally with the Nasserist practices with respect to 
Nationalism, whether concerning intensity, ethnocultural stress on Arab (and Islamic) identity, the 
marginality of the racial superiority dimension and a Nationalist-centered economic policy. Yet, the 
intensity of the Nationalist dimension was arguably shared by many political movements in the pre- 
1952 era, including Royalists, Liberals and Muslim Brothers. The ethnocultural aspect varied 
among these three groups. They all lacked a racial dimension for their Nationalism. However, they 
also lacked an economic orientation that subjects policies totally to nationalist interest, at least not 
to the extent advocated by Young Egypt or the Nasserist regime. 

It was under the rule of King Farouk that the Arab League was founded and hosted by Cairo. 
The King had dreams of being instated as an Arab Caliph. In 1948 he intervened militarily with an 
Arab coalition in Palestine. The Wafdists championed negotiations for the “absolute independence” 
from Britain and evacuation of British Army from the Suez Canal. The Muslim Brotherhood called 
for an Islamic Caliphate, and had Arabic and Egyptian nationalist dimensions, fighting in Palestine 
and with the Egyptian fadaayin in the Suez Canal against the British. This was a time of high 
Nationalist tide, and most of the major political forces endorsed Nationalist positions. The stress on 
ethnocultural aspect of Nationalism was arguably strongest for Muslim Brothers with their stress on 
Islamic identity, but also with their involvement in attacking Jewish interests in the atmosphere of 
the War in Palestine and its aftermath. 

Communism, on the other hand, was in principal against Nationalism. Even when waging 
national liberation against colonial forces, Pan-Nationalism or ethnocultural Nationalist aspects 
were inconsistent with the Communist ideology. However, creating a powerful state as a 
representative of the “Dictatorship of the Proletariat” can in practice crosscut with the Fascist 
perception of creating a powerful nationalist state structure. This could provide a reinterpretation of 
the Nasserist economic policies as one influenced by the growing role of the Soviet Union in 
Egypt. This is a distinctive characteristic for Egypt in comparison to the Interwar Fascist 


experiences which didn’t depend externally in their development on Communist countries. Amid 


turbulent relations with Western countries, the USSR evolved into a major trade partner and major 
arms, and financial, and technical assistance provider. Relations intensified after 1963 due to 
regional, international and domestic factors, increasing Egyptian reliance on the USSR. In this 
phase, Egypt’s industry depended heavily on the USSR and the army was then totally armed, 
trained and organized by the Soviets (Hussein 1973, 134, 214). Furthermore, in the 1960s, and 
unlike in the 1930s, the Soviet Union represented a successful model of development being an 
industrial and military superpower. Thus, Nasserism could have been also influenced by the Soviet 
model. This was due to internal reasons, such as the weakness of the Egyptian bourgeoisie, and 
external reasons, basically the success of the Soviet model and strong economic ties with the 


Soviet-led Eastern Bloc. 


b. H2: on Militant nature and orientation 
Unlike in Fascist Italy or Germany, The Free Officers was not a paramilitary organization that 
fomented violence while ascending to power, but was rather a military conspirator group. However, 
Abdel Nasser and his associates were individually members of organizations having paramilitary 
orientations such as Young Egyptians and the Muslim Brotherhood. Abdel Nasser was trained in 
the paramilitary Secret Apparatus of the Muslim Brotherhood (Mohei El-Din 1992, 46), which was 
involved in political assassinations and violence. Moreover, at a point of time Abdel Nasser and his 
associates believed in violence and took part in plotting and executing political assassinations 
(Abdel Nasser 1958). Days before the 23™ of July takeover, they agreed on engaging in political 
assassinations, only to revoke this plan in favor of a coup (Mohei El Din 1992). Thus, the para- 
militant orientation of many of the Nasserist regime key figures is evident. 

The 1952 Coup d'état in Egypt was a military one. In different memoirs of the Free Officers, 
as in Khaled Mohei El-Din's, the ‘humiliating’ military defeat in Palestine was highlighted as a 
turning point for their bitterness towards the Monarchy and existing politicians. The event greatly 
stimulated the formation of their conspirator movement that took over the state in 1952 (Vatikiotis 
1991, 376). The dream of creating a powerful army was shared among them. Motivated by such 
military concerns, Abdel Nasser opened links with the Eastern Communist Block in 1955, after 
failing to secure Western armament. This set the stage for establishing strong relations with this 
Block and the Soviet Union. Interestingly, this was exactly what the Young Egyptians were calling 
for, as highlighted before. 

The militant nature of the regime was reflected on many aspects, including cultural ones. 
Nothing elaborates the militant nature of the regime more than the National Anthem "wala zaman 
ya salahi" (Oh for ages my weapon!), the Anthem introduced by and used for most of the Nasserist 


era. Except for few phrases on hard work, the Anthem spoke on almost nothing but war and 


engaging the enemy, the glory of the war, martyrdom and victory. Some of its phrases ran as 
follows: 

"OQ! for ages! My weapon! How I long to clutch thee! Respond, awake and on alert, For our valiant 

combat. Hail, gallant troops of the people, Dashing with thunderous roar, Swearing never to return, 

Except with epoch-making victory. Rise and raise a host for all, With loyal hearts ready for the 

death, O! the horror the foe shall fear, Through the fire of our zeal... Land of the Revolution, who 

will die for her sake? We will, with our lives. The people advance like the light, the people stand 

like mountains and seas, like angry erupting volcanoes, Earthquakes digging graves for the 

enemy". ‘i 
To this one could add the flood of popular songs praising the military efforts in the regimes’ 
continuous struggles. This can be understood in the light of Egypt's constant state of war during the 
Nasserist era. This started with clashes with the Israelis and the War of 1956, passed by supporting 
various liberation movements in the Arab World and Africa, the Yemen War and the 1967 War, and 
ended by the War of Attrition extending to 1970, the year of Abdel Nasser's death. It was the era of 
national liberation movements and revolutions, and the Nasserist regime played a pivotal role in 
Egypt's various geographical spheres. 

It is true that the Nasserist regime was a military regime, or as stated by Amos (1980) a 
"socialist and oligarchic Military regime" predominantly made up between 1952-1956 of military 
elements. But in contrast to many developing countries with military regimes, Nasserist militarism 
was not one meant for creating a military elite targeting control of resources, but rather for 
preparing the society for an ultimate (in practice continuous) war for national causes. Here the 
similarities with Fascism could be arguably detected. 

The influence of Young Egypt on Nasserism in this aspect is again likely. Among the 
possible alternative ideological influences, the possible effect of Muslim Brothers entertains a 
higher likelihood. Their prominent "Secret Organization" was active after the end of World War II 
engaging in political assassinations and militant attacks on civilian and official targets. Most 
importantly, Abdel Nasser was a member of this organization for some time. As stated before, the 


movement militants also fought in Palestine and at the Suez Canal. 


c. H3: on non-traditional authoritarianism 

Abdel Nasser used his great popularity in trying to build a totalitarian regime. He seemed to have 
benefited from the unsuccessful democratic system established in Egypt between 1922 and 1952. 
Political parties were banned and their publishing houses and their bank assets confiscated (Ghanem 
1995, 21). Instead, the Nasserist regime established other mass party organizations, the most 
developed of which was the Arab Socialist Union (ASU). Manipulating the masses' apathy towards 


political parties, the regime claimed that its organization, the ASU, was not a party since parties 


reflect class interests (Mitwali 1964, 169). This organization was claimed to have five million 
members in the mid-1960s. The ASU, with its universal membership, was meant to be an 
organization incorporating all Egyptians (Abdel Nasser 1966). Only ‘unwanted' groups (e.g.: 
landlords, royal family...etc.) were excluded. Although membership was voluntary, it was almost a 
prerequisite for appointment or election to any cooperative board, local, regional, or national 
assembly, or board of any union or professional association (Waterbury 1983, 314-315). 
Nevertheless, the ASU was practically nothing but a "semi bureaucratic party" dominated by the 
military. It arguably failed in reality to mobilize Egyptian masses or becoming a mass party, ending 
up being a part of the bureaucracy (Amos 1980, 110-112). 

The ASU was only one mean by which the government tried to extend a totalitarian grip on 
society. According to Dessouki (1982), the government penetrated every intermediary association 
and group subjugating them to its legal and financial control. The government imposed its will in 
selecting candidates for syndicates’ elections, as was the case for instance with Journalists (Ghanem 
1995, 59). The state also extended its control over the religious establishment, through the Ministry 
of al-Awgaf and Religious Affairs. It exercised more control over al-Azhar Islamic religious 
establishment and made the selection of the Coptic Patriarch subject to the president's approval 
(Ayubi 1992, 97). The totalitarian grip was further fostered by the supremacy of the executive over 
the legislature, centralization of power, and suppression of opposition. 

Needless to say, the Nasserist regime had a strong mass media apparatus that spread its 
propaganda to Egypt and to the whole Arab world. Egyptian Radio channels, television, movies 
and prominent intellectuals were used in the propaganda. A process of indoctrination was used by 
Abdel Nasser's regime through repetition of terminologies (e.g.: Reactionary, progressives, 
imperialism. ..etc.) until it was engulfed by the masses. Abdel Nasser nationalized the press together 
with other institutions; and as early as 1954, the press syndicate was purged. Works of literature 
were supervised and patronage was provided to trustworthy writers (Jackcrabbs 1975, 392). 

Concentration camps were wide open for dissidents without trial, from Muslim Brothers to 
Communists. Tales about savage torture and humiliation to those political convicts are not a secret. 
The masses were dominated by a fear from criticizing the regime in public. Simply put, political 
sentiments could have only been channeled through the ASU, and only in support of the regime. 

As Waterbury (1983) and Amos (1980) believed, Nasserist authoritarianism had also a 
corporatist dimension. Despite of the leftist slogans of the regime in the 1960s, the Nasserist regime 
was keen on posing itself as transcending class differences. In the provisional constitution of 1964, 
it was stated in its first article that its socialism is "based on the alliance of the working forces of 
people" (Vatikiotis 1991, 404). The corporatist slogan of alliance of working forces of people was 


translated into incorporating workers and peasants, but also the intelligentsia, soldiers, and the 


national bourgeoisie (Ayubi 1992, 97). Abdel Nasser thought of the ASU as an organization 
melting class differences (Waterbury 1983, 314). The ASU was meant to be a mass corporative 
organization including all except the politically unwanted. Labor Unions were encouraged to grow 
and their membership almost tripled in 1958 as compared to their level in 1952; and a federation for 
labor unions was formed in 1957. This was certainly under state control, and a part of a 
mobilization strategy for the population in support for government policies (Vatikiotis 1991, 401). 
The federation was represented in the ASU; and it also often had the Minster of labor and 
Manpower as its secretary (Ayubi 1992, 97). 

Abdel Nasser's cult as a charismatic leader could hardly be contested. His charisma was 
acknowledged not only in Egypt, but also in the Arab World and beyond. Two moments showed 
this clearly. One was shortly after admitting his defeat in the June 1967 War and resigning his 
office, when masses poured into the streets calling for him to withdraw his resignation. The second 
was three years after, when his funeral was attended by sad mourning masses. 

Thus, it is in the above-discussed aspects of non-traditional authoritarianism that strong 
similarities could be detected between Fascism and Nasserism. Among the possible alternative 
ideological influencers, the effect of Communism is arguably the most relevant with regard to this 
aspect. Conservatives' authoritarianism was always of a traditional kind, more absolute power for 
the monarch, without the need for mass party or a totalitarian grip over society. Wafdists' 
aspirations were with a more empowered parliamentary democracy, while the Muslim Brothers had 
no clear perspective in this regard. Only Stalinist Communism could contest the argument that 
Fascism influenced Nasserist authoritarianism. It is to be recalled that Totalitarianism in Arendt's 
famous work had the Soviet Union under Stalin as one of its representations, where the second was 
Nazi Germany. The stress on the a leader's charisma was also witnessed in Stalinist Soviet Union, 


before dismantling his legacy after his death. 


d. H4: on Anti-Communism, Anti-Liberalism and Anti-Conservatism 
In a speech in December 1961, Abdel Nasser, highlighting the enemies of his regime, said: 
“We must have a cultural revolution which will be hostile to Imperialism, hostile to reaction, hostile 


to feudalism, hostile to the domination and dictatorship of capitalism, hostile to all forms of 


exploitation.”(Jackcrabbs 1975, 386-387). 
The Nasserist regime was clearly an anti-conservative one. Even before Abdel Nasser's ascendancy 
to power, the 1952 Revolutionary Council crushed conservative forces by abolishing the Monarchy 
and confiscating royal lands, curbing feudalism by limiting land ownership, and prohibiting civil 
titles such as Beh and Basha. The liquidation of the economic privileges of the landed aristocracy 


continued throughout Abdel Nasser's reign, and the ceiling for landownership was further reduced. 


Adopting a leftist rhetoric, traditionalism and its supposed conservatism were labelled "reactionary" 
and identified as the enemy of the regime both in Egypt and in the Arab World. At the height of the 
regime's strength, the 1960s witnessed a form of Arab cold war between "progressive" regimes 
headed by Abdel Nasser and "Traditionalist" regimes.“ Such confrontation reached the level of 
military conflict in Yemen where an indirect confrontation took place between the Egyptian and the 
Saudi armies. Only at the last and weakest stage of the regime, that which followed the 1967 defeat 
and ended with Abdel Nasser's death in September 1970, was the confrontation with traditional 
powers in the Arab World put to an end. In that last stage the defeated Abdel Nasser was in great 
need for financial assistance from the Arab oil-rich Gulf States, and a process of reversing policies 
started accordingly (Vitikiotis 1991, 410-411). 

Liberalism was a clear enemy of the regime as well. The word ‘corrupt’ was used also often 
to describe political parties' leaders of the pre-1952 epoch. Shortly after the military takeover, many 
political party leaders were detained; then many parliamentarians were tried in "corruption 
tribunals". In January 1953 political parties were banned all-together and their financial resources 
confiscated. This was assumed to be a temporary measure, but a power struggle in 1954 between 
Mohamed Naguib, the first President of the Republic and the senior figure and nominal head of the 
1952 movement, and Abdel Nasser, the real leader of the movement, ended in a decisive victory for 
the later and a defeat for the former's bid to re-institute democracy. Abdel Nasser abolished political 
parties in Syria during its unification with Egypt (1958-1961). Until the end of the Nasserist era no 
political parties (or organizations) were allowed, except for the ASU which exclusively composed 
the elected membership of the national assembly. 

On the other hand, the relation with the Communists was perplexing. Abdel Nasser never 
joined a Communist movement and had some ideological reservations on Marxism. Among 
prominent Free Officers, however, were officers with Communist affiliations. The most remarkable 
of those were Khaled Mohei El-Din and Youssef Sediq; both played important roles in the takeover. 
Once in power, however, Abdel Nasser grew more sensitive towards cooperating with Communists 
(Mohei El-Din 1992, 98); and their confrontation soon followed. The revolutionary regime, in 
which Abdel Nasser was so influential (the regime was headed by Naguib at that time), quelled 
harshly on the labor movement in Kafr al-Dawar in 1952, few weeks after the takeover. Two strike 
leaders were sentenced to death and executed. Mass arrests and detentions for the Communists 
followed. Communists were afterwords released, but detained again after the 1959 political 
developments in Iraq and the subsequent deterioration of relations with the USSR. The USSR and 
leftist friends exerted pressures on Abdel Nasser to release the Communists (Waterbury 1983, 319). 
He released them and the Communist Party dissolved itself in 1965, hoping to infiltrate then 


transform the regime (Waterbury 1983, 320). In fact, this was in the phase in which the Egyptian 


economy and army became more dependent on the USSR and the regime got more hostile to the 
USA. Initially the regime excluded members of Communist organizations (among other political 
unwanted elements) from entering the ASU; but now the Communists began to infiltrate into the 
ASU and into the state. 

Whether this was due to Soviet pressure during this phase is debatable. What can be argued, 
however, is that at times when Abdel Nasser was relatively freer to play on the rivalry between the 
two superpowers, he clashed with the Communists and detained them. His regional policies in the 
Arab World showed the same trend. 

Generally speaking, in comparison to Fascist regimes, Nasserism was harsher on 
conservative forces, had comparable reactions towards liberal democratic ones, and was less harsh 
and determined with regard to Communists. Yet, Nasserism clearly shared with Fascist regimes 
animosity towards the three forces. 

The Young Egypt shared these stances with Nasserism. The movement was against 
Communism, but its animosity diluted with time as it shifted to the left in the late 1940s. The 
movement was against both the Wafd as a representative of Liberalism and landed aristocracy as a 
representative of conservative forces (e.g.: calling for land reform). Among the presented 
alternative ideologies, the Muslim Brothers were the most likely to share such an orientation with 
the Nasserist regime. The other three alternatives (Monarchy, Wafd and Hedeto) each represent one 
of the forces which the Nasserist regime stood against. Muslim Brothers were a great enemy of 
leftist groups, as well as for the Wafd as a representative of liberalism in Egypt in particular, and for 
constitutionalism and the democratic system based on political parties in general (Al-Beshri 2002). 
Their position with conservative forces swung from alliance throughout their early existence and up 
to the mid-1940s, to a harsh clash with pro-palace governments in the second half of the 1940s, 
followed by a gloomy period ending with the Muslim Brothers-supported military takeover. 


H5: on Socioeconomic similar factors 
As statisticians always say, correlation does not mean causality. If testing the above-presented 
hypotheses showed that similarities (correlations) exist between Nasserism from one side and 
Italian and German Fascism from the other, this does not necessarily mean that a causality in the 
form of Fascist influence existed. Ruling out the possibility that Nasserism influenced Fascism due 
to temporal and logical reasons, we are left with only one alternative interpretation. This is based on 
the existence of another variable that affected both ideologies resulting in the witnessed similarities. 
The most possible common factor leading to the emergence of both movements is shared 


institutional and socioeconomic settings. 


It is logical to think that an extremely Nationalist regime would emerge from cultural 
settings or socioeconomic conditions fostering high nationalist sentiments. Germany and Italy were 
both countries where Nationalism was a detrimental force being the result of fierce unification 
struggles with neighboring countries in the 1860s and 1870s. The long Nationalist struggle for 
Egyptian independence, made Nationalism a strong political force on the Egyptian arena. As noted 
above, almost all major political movements had Nationalist orientations, differing in their 
characteristics but agreeing on independence. Militancy in Italy and Germany was a consequence of 
World War I that sent millions to the Front in an unprecedented scale in human history (at that 
time). For instance, as argued by Mann (2012, 330-331) demobilized troops provided paramilitaries 
for the Fascist party in Italy. In Egypt, the rise of political groups of paramilitary orientation with a 
belief in violence in the late 1920s and 1930s was attributed by Vatikiotis (1969, 315-330), to the 
failure of liberalism; but he also attributed this to the rise of Fascist ideology and its influence on 
Young Egypt and Muslim Brothers. Anti-Communism could have resulted from conservative 
settings such as those witnessed in Catholic (Italy) and Muslim (Egypt) societies, especially if this 
is matched with high nationalist sentiments (with Communism being in principal anti-nationalist). 
Anti-Liberal sentiments could also result from a failure of a Liberal experience. In this regard the 
misfortunes of the Weimar Republic (1919-1933) and constitutional democratic experience of 
Egypt (1923-1952) could be brought to light. Modernization and Development could also explain 
animosity towards conservative institutions. 

One thing, however, that institutions and socioeconomic factors could not satisfactory 
explain is the emergence of non-traditional authoritarianism. The effect of ideological influence on 
this aspect seems to be less challenged, although Modernization and Development could have 
arguably aided the emergence of such state structures (e.g.: through mass media). 


(Please insert table 1 here) 


V- Discussion and Conclusion 
The above analysis tried to investigate the probability that Interwar European Fascism influenced 
Nasserism. Depending on ideological aspects and practices, four common characteristics of Fascism 
were identified, namely: Extreme nationalism; Militancy; non-traditional authoritarianism; and anti- 
Communism, anti-conservatism, and anti-Liberalism. Five hypotheses were accordingly identified. 
Four of these were for tracing the footprints of each of the four aspects on the practices and 
ideology of Nasserism, and discussing the possibility that other alternative ideologies could have 
been responsible instead of Fascism in influencing Nasserism. The fifth was for investigating 
whether similarities between Fascism and Nasserism in the four aspects resulted from common 


socioeconomic-institutional factors rather than ideological influence. 


The discussion showed that alternative interpretations contest the claim that the similarities 
could be explained solely by Fascist ideological influence on Nasserism. The major alternative 
interpretations are the presence of common socioeconomic-institutional settings as well as 
ideological influence from mainly the Muslim Brotherhood movement and Communism. A 
combination of the existence of Fascist influence and some similar socioeconomic-institutional 
conditions enjoys a higher probability of explaining the case than an interpretation based solely on 
pure Fascist influence. But this probability is still bounded by the presence of alternative ideological 
influences. 

Realizing this, an answer to the research question that has a higher likelihood is that Fascist 
influence on Nasserism existed and was aided by inviting socioeconomic-institutional conditions. 
Such conditions posed specific political-economic problems and limited the available ideological 
options; and Fascist ideological inspirations provided (seemingly) suitable answers. Yet, one should 
account for the bigger picture, where more socioeconomic-institutional factors (not necessarily 
shared between pre-1952 Egypt and pre-Fascist Italy and Germany) existed and other ideological 
bodies influenced the minds of key figures of the Nasserist regime. This would raise questions on 
the magnitude and significance of the claimed Fascist influence. 

The suggestion of this work seems to coincide with those of a number of scholars such as K. 
Gensicke, M. Kiintzel, K. M. Mallmann, M. Ciippers, and J. Herf, who work on tracking Fascist 
influence on various Arab Nationalist and Political Islamist movements, attributing such an 
influence to Interwar links and intellectual exchange between these movements and European 
Fascist regimes. The scholars of that trend tend to stress that the receptivity of the Arab world to 
Fascist ideas could be explained by cultural factors endorsing authoritarianism and totalitarianism 
(Wien 2012, 331-332). This indicates, thus, that a mix of Fascist influence and institutional (purely 
cultural in this case) factors are responsible for the witnessed similarities between Nasserism and 
other Arab Nationalist movements from one side and Italian and German Fascism from the other. 
Yet, as Gershoni and Jankowski (2009)“# and Wien (2012, 333-334) attested, the majority of Arab 
intellectuals and populace in the Interwar period seemed to be against Fascism and its atrocities. As 
argued by the latter, however, the Arab-Israeli War of 1948 and its aftermath seemed to have shifted 
such positions. This suggests refuting culture as an institutional variable that led to the witnessed 
similarities. 

Nevertheless, other institutional and socioeconomic variables as the one suggested in this 
work could offer a better understanding. One is a high nationalist zeal because of socioeconomic 
and institutional triggering settings, which could be different in their origins but similar in their 
nationalist effect. Another is incomplete and problematic development and Modernization process 


which fostered animosity towards conservative elites, but produced as well a backlash of animosity 


towards Liberalism and democracy. This is how a combination of Fascist ideological influence and 
similar socioeconomic and institutional settings could provide a better explanation for the 


similarities witnessed between Nasserist Egypt and Interwar Fascist Italy and Germany. 
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Table 1: Possible interpretation to similarities between Nasserism and Fascism's 



































Sub-Category Similarity with | Similarity with |Common 
Fascism alternative Socioeconomic and 
ideologies institutional factors 
with Fascist Italy 
and Germany 
Nationalism Intensity Yes Yes Yes 
Ethnocultural Yes Yes No 
dimension 
Racism No No No 
Economic policy Yes Yes No 
Militancy Para-militancy Yes Yes Yes 
Militant regimes Yes No No 
Non-traditional Totalitarianism Yes Yes No 
authoritarianism Corprotism ae a No 
Charismatic leader | Yes Yes No 
Animosity towards | -- Yes Yes Yes 


Communism, 
Liberalism 
conservatism 


and 























Appendix: Mathematical representation 


Depending on the analysis provided in the paper, the suggested results of which are highlighted 
briefly in table 1, the following mathematical representation could be introduced. 

Let the probability of accepting Hypothesis 1 (Hla) be A, and rejecting it (H1,) be A*. Let 
the same be for the other hypotheses in the following manner: 

°* P(H1,) = A = aj+azta3+a4 ; P(H1,) = A 

* P(H2,) = B = bi+b2 ; P(H2,;) = BS 

* P(H3,) = G = gi+g2+93 ; P(H3;) = G° 

* P(H4,) = D ; P(H4;) = DS 

* P(H5.) = E; P(H5;) = E* 
where ai, a2, a3, a4, bi, b2, g1, g2, g3 are the different sub-hypothesis. Let the probability of Fascist 
influence on Nasserism be P(F), then: 

P(F) = A+B+G+D ... CL) 

The strongest case for proving Fascist influence on Nasserism was argued above to be one where 
similarities exist given that no common institutional and socioeconomic settings exist. Let’s call 
this case 1. This could be represented by conditional probability, in other words: 

Case 1: P(F | Hs) = P(FNHsa)/ P(Hsa) = (A+B+G+D) N E/E = Z/E st) 

where Z= a4+b2+¢1+282+23 = a4+b2+G 
Remember that non-traditional authoritarianism (G), nationalist-induced economic policy (a4) and 
military regime (b2) were suggested as being not explained by common institutional and 
socioeconomic factors. That is why the intersection between the probability of Fascist influence and 
the nonexistence of common institutional-socioeconomic factors is equal to Z, the aggregation of 
the above three aspects. 

Now let's assume another interpretation, explaining the similarities between Fascism and 
Nasserism as combination of both Fascist ideological influence and common Socioeconomic- 
institutional factors. This would involve E* rather than E (since it accounts for common settings not 
its nonexistence). Let’s call this case 2, which can be represented as: 

Case 2: P(FUHs: ) = P(F) + P(Hsr) — P(FNHsr) 

= {A+B+G+D} + E‘ — {ai+a2+a3+bi1+D} 

= agt bot G+E° = Z+E° = Z+1-E a(3) 
Which of these two interpretations (case 1 and case 2) has a higher probability depends on the 
magnitude of Z, E and E°. Note that E is a probability, and so: 0 < E < 1. Since by definition all the 
values in Z are in E, we have: Z C E, and so: 
There exists 1>e>0st.E-e=Z 
Substituting in equations 2 and 3 respectively, we get: 

Case 1: P(F | Hsa) = Z/E = (E- s)/E = 1- (¢/E) 

Case 2: P(FUHs,) = Z+1-E =E-e+1-E= l-e 
When Z is so marginal in comparison to E, so that € is almost equal to E, we have the following 
situation: 

As &—-E 

Case 1: P(F | Hs.) = 1-1 =0 

Case 2: P(FUHs; )= 1-E# 0 
When Z is so big to the extent that it almost constitute the whole of E, ¢ = 0; we have the following 
situation: 

Case 1: P(F| Hsa) = 1-0 = 1 

Case 2: P(FUHs; )= E-e+1-E = 1 
This relation between ¢ and the functions in cases | and 2 are graphed in Figure 1. Figure 1 shows 
how case 2 has always a higher probability than case 1, except when Z and E are equal. The latter is 
a very unlikely event, since there was arguably wide institutional differences between pre-1952 
Egypt and pre-Fascist Italy and Germany beyond those captured by Z. Figure 2 also visualize this 
perception based on the assumptions given. It reflects that case 2 should be greater than case 1. 


Hence, arguably a combination of Fascist influence and common _ socioeconomic- 
institutional factors has a higher probability of explaining the witnessed similarities in practice and 
ideology between Fascism and Nasserism. 


(Insert figure I and 2 here) 


Fig 1: ¢ and the cases 1 and 2 


Case 2 


Fig 2: Probabilities of different interpretations 


Ideological influence 


AS+B°+G°+D° 


aj+a2ta3+bi+D 
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